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Editor’s Word 


Svein Olav Nyberg 


Finally a new issue of Non Serviam! We have had the 
good fortune of receiving several articles from Lawrence 
Stepelevich, and will be printing them in this and in 
upcoming issues of Non Serviam. 

Starting out is nothing less than an annotated first 
English translation of Stirner's 1842 review of Bruno 
Bauer's work, the polemical Trumpet of the Last Judgment 
Against Hegel the Atheist and Antichrist: An Ultimatum. 
Bauer's work appeared in 1841, and the review of it is 
one of Stirner's earliest publications. I will leave the 
presentation to Lawrence Stepelevich, but I recommend 
it as an interesting read. 


Editor’s Word 
Lawrence Stepelevich: 


Translator’s Introduction 


The front page picture of a water dropping in water 
was taken by my friend May Elin Aunli. I plan to use her 
pictures for enhanced front page aesthetics for future 
issues as well. 

You may have noticed the opening quote on page 2. 
This is in part because the editor has started meditation 
practice as a way to ”’stretch my limbs to shake off the 
most tortuous thought’, and therefore have ended up 
reading some Eastern philosophy. In that process, I have 
discovered that Eastern philosophy is not as nauseatingly 
altruistic as I had hitherto believed. You have the 
Siddharta Gautama Buddha quote, but also interesting 
characters like Yang Zhu, one of the early teachers of 
taoism, who was renowned for his philosophical egoism. 

I am therefore interested in hearing about other gems 
of egoism from the East, be it simple quotes or whole 
articles about it. 


An English Translation of Max Stirner’s Review of Bruno Bauet’s 


The Trumpet of the Last Judgment over Hegel, 
the Atheist and Antichrist: An Ultimatum 


TRANSLATOR’S INTRODUCTION 


For a brief time after Hegel’s death in 1831, 
there were hopes among the Hegelian 
academics in Berlin that their philosophy would 
continue to be accepted in an official world 
tuled by religious and political conservatives. 
But this was not to be. The delicate ambiguities 
within Hegelianism, which, for a time, allowed 
“accommodation”, proved too fragile to endure 
a sudden and open shock which clearly revealed 
to the Prussian authorities that Hegelianism 
could well serve as a the philosophical basis for 
what they most feared: atheism and socialism. 
In 1835, a brilliant theological study was 
published, with the rather innocent title of The 
Life of Jesus Critically Examined. It was written by 
the young and little known theologian David 
Priedrich Strauss (1808-1874), a recent graduate 
of the Protestant Seminary in Tubingen. Today 
it is difficult to even to imagine the wave of 
public and political anger which erupted upon 
the appearance of Strauss’ work. The Leben Jesu 
provoked a “panic-stricken terror”? among 
otthodox believers, and “Strauss became a 
notorious celebrity overnight, and was 
evetywhere regarded as the arch-fiend of the 
true Christian faith.” Insofar as the ancient link 
between Church and state seemed threatened 
by Strauss’ work, he was further damned as an 
anarchist and a danger to political stability. It 
was a combination of curses that would soon 
apply to all of those Hegelians willing to accept 


! David Friedrich Strauss, The Life of Jesus Critically 
Examined (Leben Jesu, kritisch bearbeitel| , trans. George 
Eliot (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1972). 

? Horton Harris, David Friedrich Strauss and His Theology 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1973), 86. 

3 Harris, Strauss, 41. 

4 See Marilyn Chapin Massey, Christ Unmasked: The 
Meaning of the ‘Life of Jesus’ in German Politics (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1983). 


Strauss’ evaluation of the gospels and the 
reduction of God to Humanity. 

But of all those disturbed by Strauss’ Life of 
Jesus, few were more disturbed than the 
Hegelians who held academic posts — the 
“accommodationalists.” Unhappily, the 
suddenly notorious Strauss had candidly 
admitted that “From the beginning, my critique 
of the life of Jesus was closely tied to the 
Hegelian philosophy.’’> This was enough for the 
conservatives to prove what they had always 
suspected — that he was a serious danger to the 
established order, and so Strauss’ work signaled 
a clear beginning of the end for the official 
support of Hegel’s philosophy.° 

Under increasing pressure, and wishing to 
distance themselves from Strauss’ radical 
reading of Hegel, the “Old” Hegelians looked 
to a brilliant young professor, the recently 
appointed Bruno Bauer (1809-1882). He had 
displayed his ability not only having earlier 
received, from Hegel himself, a prize for a 
wiiting on aesthetics, but in a series of well- 
regarded articles on biblical theology which 
were published in such journals as the Yearbook 
for Scientific Criticism |Jahrbiicher fir wissenschaftliche 
Krittk], which was sometimes humorously 
referred to as the “Hegel-Gazette”. But as it 
turned out, the Hegelians had made a very bad 
choice in selecting Bauer as their champion. 


> D.F. Strauss, In Defense of My Life of Jesus against the 
Hegelians |Streitschriften zur V erteidigung meiner Schrift tiber das 
Leben Jesu und zur Charakteristik der gegenwartigen Theologie| 
trans. Marilyn Chapin Massey (Hamden, Conn.: Archon 
Books), 3. 

6 On the turn from Hegel see Herber Schnadelbach, 
Philosophy in Germany: 1831-1933, trans. Eric Mathews 
(Cambridge University Press, 1984). 


Bauer immediately embarked upon a series 
of articles in the Jabrbiicher which had the 
impossible task of attempting to prove the 
logical inexorability of the Virgin Birth. The 
extremely complex and abstruse argument that 
Bauer presented had little consequence, and it 
was not long before Strauss responded. Bauer, 
whose efforts Strauss publicly dismissed as 
“nothing but a trite and childish play’? and 


opposite of what the Old Hegelians? had 
expected, and by the late 1830s had become the 
“leader of the Young Hegelians in Berlin’’.!° In 
1839, while still at the University of Berlin, he 
found a student, and then a friend in the young 
Karl Marx (1818-1883). Together they planned 
to edit a “Journal of Atheism” but Bauer was 
suddenly transferred to a new, and hopefully 
less sensitive teaching post at Bonn University. 


Lawrence Stepelevich at Stirner’s grave in Berlin. 


privately ridiculed as a “foolish piece of pen- 
pushing”’,s was not long in coming to realize 
that Strauss’ views were grounded in a correct 
reading of Hegel’s philosophy. Within the 
decade Bauer had transformed himself into the 


7 Strauss, In Defense of My Life of Jesus, 49. 
8 Harris, Strauss, 80. 


However, by 1842, his outspoken atheism 
resulted, after a debate among several German 


° Stirner’s accepts Bauer’s philosophical categorization 
the Hegel school into “Old” and “Young”. This new 
categorization has generally replaced the political, and 
misleading, categories of D.F. Strauss, of “Right” and 
“Left” Hegelians. 

0 Franz Mehring, Kar/ Marx (Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1962) 21. 


universities regarding the limits of academic 
freedom, in the revocation of his license to 
teach. The new Prussian Monarch, the ultra- 
conservative Frederick Wilhelm IV (1794- 
1861), who had ascended the throne in 1840, 
was not in the least tolerant of Bauer or for that 
matter, any of the liberal Hegelian schools. 
Needless to say, Bauer had lost all chance of a 
future teaching post, and so he shared the fate 
of many of his Young Hegelian colleagues — he 
spent the remainder of his life in a struggle 
against poverty. 

Bauer’s leading role among the radical 
Hegelians had been greatly enhanced by his 
publication, in November 1841, of The Trumpet 
of the Last Judgment Against Hegel the Atheist and 
Antichrist! An Ultimatum.’ Written as if by a 
devout Pietistic clergyman, Bauer presented a 
case against the conservative Hegelians that 
went well beyond anything that Strauss, or 
anyone else, had undertaken — or perhaps ever 
has. It is an exhaustive, brilliant, and often 
vehement criticism of any reading of Hegel 
which would attempt to accommodate his 
philosophy to either orthodox religion or to 
political stability. Earlier that year, Bruno had 
written his brother, Edgar, that he was 
preparing a great “denunciation” of Hegel. The 
work was prompted by the publication, in 1838, 
of a short work: Die Hegelingen: Actenstiike und 
Belege xu der s.g. Denunciation des ewigen Warheit by 
Henrich Leo (1799-1878). Leo, who had been a 
follower of Hegel, had gradually turned critical 
of Hegelianism because he envisioned it as a 
source of political revolution and atheism. The 
heated and pietistic style of Leo’s monograph 
against the “little Hegelians” prompted Bauer 
to write his T7wmpet in the same florid style as 
Leo’s Denunciation. 

One of the earliest responses to the Trumpet 
was a review written shortly after its publication 
in November of 1841 by his friend Max Stirner. 


' Bruno Bauer, Posaune des jungstenn gerichts tiber Hegel, den 
Attheisten und Antichristian: Ein Ultimatum (Leipzig: Otto 
Wigand, 1841); reprinted (Allen: Scienta Verlag, 1969); 
translated Trumpet of the Last Judgment Against Hegel the 
Atheist and Antichrist: An Ultimatum by Lawrence 
Stepelevich (Lewiston: Edwin Mellen Press, 1989). 
Hereafter “trans.” 


Bauer had met Stirner shortly before Stirner’s 
review was published in January of 1842. They 
soon became close friends, and they remained 
friends until the Stirner died in 1856. Both were 
well-known among the small and informal 
clique of radical writers in Berlin known as 
“Die Freien” — the “Free Ones”. This group, 
among others, were not, in principle, what 
might be called “practical” revolutionaries, but 
focused their writings upon the critical 
transformation of the fixed ideology which 
continued to sustain the oppressive matrix of 
orthodox church and political reaction. These 
groups formed the theoretical cadre of the 
liberals who took an actual part in the Berlin 
revolution of 1848. 

Stirner, who was 35 years old at the time he 
wrote the review, was quite aware that Bauer 
was the real author of the T7wmpet, but went 
along with the jest of anonymity, and at the 
very end of the review he even added his own 
bit of “inside” humor by suggesting that the 
work was a too intelligent to be attributed to a 
Pietist. In both style and content, this early 
review is hardly the best example of Stirner’s 
writing. It might well be termed a “parody of a 
parody”, and its bombastic and repetitive style, 
with all-to-many seemingly endless 
parenthetical sentences, tends more to conceal 
than reveal the significance of Bauer’s work. 
Stirner’s forced attempt to mimic Bauer’s ironic 
tone of Christian shock and concern, with all of 
its heavy-handed ironies and ambiguities have 
made its translation difficult. In a few instances, 
faced with an intractable and convoluted 
passage, the translator felt justified in recasting 
it in the form of a more lucid and less complex 
statement -- but in no instance was Stirnet’s 
meaning distorted or lost. 

Stirner’s review indicates that two years 
before the appearance of his brilliant and 
singular work, Der Eznzige und Sein Eigenthum, 
Stirner was in full agreement, if not with Bauer, 
at least with Bauer’s assessment of Hegel, and it 
seems undeniable that much of what later 
appeared in Stirner’s work found a source in 


Bauer’s Trumpet.'2 For both, those who were 
attempting to “accommodate” Hegelianism to 
Christianity, to present Hegel’s as a Christian 
philosophy, were simply without the political 
and philosophical courage to recognize that 
Hegelianism was, in principle, a radical atheism. 
It might be noted that both Bauer and Stirner, 
unlike so many of the “Young Hegelians”’, such 
as Strauss, Marx, or Hess, had actually attended 
Hegel’s lectures. The question as to whether or 
not Stirner was a critic of Hegel, would seem to 
be answered, at least in this review, that he was 
not. Indeed, he praises Hegel for restoring 
German self-confidence, which had been 
replaced by timorous “God-fearing” Christians, 
Germans far removed from the courageous and 
self assertive race once described by Tacitus — 
as those Securit adversus homines, securi adversus 
Deos. It might be argued that Stirner’s particular 
conception of Hegelianism as leading to a 
radical egoism, might be implied in the review’s 
emphasis upon Hegel’s call for philosophers to 
ignore the ever-discordant state of the world. 
Of this, one of the major theses of Der Einzige 
is the ignoring, if not rejecting, of all “world- 
improvement” projects and a re-direction of 
purpose toward one’s own particular needs. 

However, in any case, both Stirner and 
Bauer did agree that Hegel was an “Atheist and 
Antichrist”. Whether Hegel was or was not is 
still a matter of debate.'4 


'2 e.g., the final sentences in Bauer’s Introduction, suggest 
that Hegelianism logically terminates in egoism. 

13 Stirner likely heard Hegel concluding his lectures on 
the Philosophy of Religion with the remark, contained in 
Hegel’s own notes, “Philosophy forms an isolated order 
of priests — a sanctuary — untroubled about how it goes 
with the world ... How things turn out in the world is 
not our affair.” Hegel’s Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, 
ed. Peter C. Hodgson (Berkeley: University of California 
Press:1985) HI,162. 

'4 Most recently a number of Hegelian Christian scholars 
contested the argument set out in William Desmond’s 
work, Hegel’s God: A Counterfeit Double? (Burlington: 
Ashgate Press, 2003). Desmond’s argument is similar to 
that of Bruno Bauer: that Hegelianism is incompatible 
with Christian belief. 


On Bruno Bauer’s 
»Trumpet of Last Judgement« 


By Max Stirner; translation and © by L. Stepelevich!s 


What should not be tolerated, equalized, and 
reconciled with everything else?!* We have 
endured this accommodation, this easy 
acceptance which, as it can be imagined, has 
brought us to a state of exhaustion, which has 
divided our inner hearts, and which only 
needed intelligence to let us know that we have 
spent our honorable time in useless attempts to 
bring about concord and unity. The accusers 
are right: “How can one reconcile Belial with 
Christ?” The devoted Zealot has never known 
any other goal than exterminating the spirit of 
the new age which is pregnant with threatening 
storms. He is just as the Emperor of the 
heavenly empire who thinks only of the 
“extermination” of his enemies, and as an 
Englishman he only wants to have no fight 
except the crucial one of a fight unto death. We 
allowed the Zealot to rant and to rave, and saw 
nothing in him but—a humorous fanatic. Did 
we do right with this? Insofar as the Zealot in 
the face of common sense always lost his case, 
and even if reasonable folk do not particularly 
tebuke him, we could then, in confidence, leave 
the affair to the sense of those who lay down 
the rules, and so be confident in following this 
sense. But this toleration has rocked us into a 
dangerous slumber. Admittedly, the 
complaining Zealot didn’t do us any harm; but 
still, the believer and the whole flock of the 
religious were behind the complainer, and— 
what is the worse and the oddest—we 
ourselves were also set behind him. Indeed, we 
were liberal philosophers and didn’t let 


” Stimner’s review first appeared in the Telegraph fiir Deutschland, 
January, 1842. Republished in Stirner’s K/einere Schriften hrs. John 
Henry Mackay (Berlin: Bernhard Zack, 1914); republished 
(Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt: Friedrich Frommann Verlag, 1976). 
pp. 11-25. 

'6 This beginning statement, “Was soll sich nicht alles mit 
einander vertragen...” is similar to the beginning 
statement of Stirner’s Der Eznzige und sein Eigenthum, 
which reads “Was soll nicht alles Meine Sache sein!”. 


anything impose upon ¢hinking: thinking was the 
all in all. However, how stands it with belief? 
Should it somehow give way to thinking? 
Heaven forefend! There can be no enmity 
assumed between the freedom of thinking and 
belief! The content of belief and that of 
knowledge is one and the same content, and 
whoever would injure belief would not 
understand himself and would be _ no 
philosopher! Didn’t Hegel himself take the 
purpose of his lectures on the philosophy of 
religion to be the reconciliation of reason with 
religion? And would we, his disciples [sede 
Jinger|’ want to subtract anything from his 
belief? That would be far from us! Know, ye 
faithful hearts, that we are fully at one with you 
regarding the content of belief, and that we 
have only set ourselves upon the beautiful task, 
of which you have so misjudged us, of 
defending disputed beliefs. Or do you still more 
ot less doubt this? Observe how we justify 
ourselves to you, and so read our conciliatory 
writings on “Belief and Knowledge”,'® and on 
the “Piety of Philosophy against Christian 
Religion’ ,!® and dozens of similar writings, and 
you won’t have any further malice against your 
best friends! — 

So then, the good-hearted, peaceful 
philosopher fell into the arms of belief.2° Now, 
who is so pure from this sin of belief that he 
would cast the first stone against the poor 
philosophical sinner? The period of sleep- 
walking was so universal, so full of self- 
deception and illusions, the press and urge after 
reconciliation so general, that only a few held 
themselves free of it, and these few perhaps 
without any support. It was the time of peaceful 
diplomacy. Just as the diplomacy of this time,?! it 


17 Stirner here identifies himself with the “Jiinge 
Hegelianer”, the “Young Hegelians.” This indicates that 
the school was no longer designated, as Strauss had first 
defined it in 1836, as the “Links Hegelianer” -- the “Left 
Hegelians”. 

18 This seems a reference to Hegel’s 1802 work, Glauben 
und Wissen. Translated as Faith and Knowledge, ed. Walter 
Cerf and H. S. Harris (Albany: SUNY Press, 1977). 

9 T could find no reference to this writing. Perhaps 
simply invented by Stirner? 

20 The “Old Hegelians”? 

21 Rurope during the Restoration (1815-1848). 


was understood that there was nowhere any real 
enmity, but everywhere irritation and a seeking 
of advantage, a purposive incitation, with 
persuasion balanced by a sugary peacefulness 
and a friendly mistrust, an artificial sensibility, a 
serious and willful earnestness by means of 
superficial balancing and juggling acts, a 
thousand fold phenomena of driving self 
deception and illusion in every area. “Peace at 
all costs” or better “agreement and 
accommodation at all costs”, that was the paltry 
heartfelt need of these diplomats. It might here 
be the place to sing a little song, if this would 
not be forbidden, of this diplomacy which has 
made our whole life so feeble, and which has by 
its skillful hypnosis lulled our reason to sleep in 
a drowsy trustfulness, and has left us staggering 
about. 

But beyond this, we are now prepared to 
announce a book, a book which has been 
anticipated by our previous remarks, and which 
is the final and definitive overthrow of the 
diplomacy here discussed: 

The Trumpet of the Last Judgment against Hegel 
the Atheist and Antichrist. An Ultimatum. — Under 
this title appears an small work of eleven 
Bogen, published by Wigand,?3 whose author is 
not difficult to discover by anyone who knows 
his literary work and from it his scientific point 
of view. [Stirner here added the following 
footnote: That which motivated him to address “His 
Brothers in Christ” and to say that ‘We would remain 
still concealed, so that it would not appear as if we 
sought any other honor than a Heavenly Crown. When 
the struggle, which we soon hope to see end, when the lies 
receive their punishment, then we will personally 
encounter him and warmly embrace his decision.” This 
book is an excellent mystery! A man of the 
most devout feat of God, whose heart is filled 
with anger against the despicable pack of young 
Hegelians, turns back to their teacher, their 
origin, Hegel himself and finds — horrors! That 
the whole revolutionary wickedness, that is now 
bubbling forth from his depraved students had 


22 A “Bogan” was a standard measurement of book size, 
being 16 pages in 8 octv. The Trumpet was 168 pages. 

23 Otto Wigand, a Leipzig publisher known for his 
willingness to publish radical works despite Prussian 
censorship laws. 


already been in this morose and hypocritical 
sinner, who had been long taken as a keeper 
and a protector of the Faith. The author, with 
righteous scorn, just the Clergy from Constance 
dealt with Huss,™ tears the priestly garments 
from him, and, painting him in flames as the 
devil, sets a paper hat upon his shaved head, 
and hounds this greatest of heretics through the 
streets of an astonished world. Such a confident 
and versatile philosophical Jacobean has never 
been hunted down. It was the undeniably 
excellent and radical attack by this determined 
Servant of God that he has seized upon and bitten 
Hegel. This servant has served well, and out of 
the right instinct, has never lost sight of and 
never lost the smell of this Arch-Heretic, and 
the Anti-Christ of their Christ. Unlike those of 
“good intention” who hold a lightly-held belief, 
and neither with faith nor with knowledge 
would wish anyone harm, he, on the contrary, 
holds, with inquisitorial severity, the heretic in 
sight until he is caught. He does not allow 
himself to be deceived and duped — as dummies 
so often are — and can rightly claim that he be 
considered the best expert regarding the 
dangerous aspects of the Hegelian system. “You 
know what protective steps must be taken, 
don’t look for any other!” The wild beast 
knows quite well that he has most to fear from 
Man. 

Hegel, who would and has elevated the 
human spirit into the all-powerful Spirit, and 
has impressed this teaching upon his students 
that no one has to seek salvation outside of or 
beyond themselves, but rather are each their 
own Savior and Deliverer, has never made it his 
particular interest to lead a so-called “small 
wat” [kleinen Krieg) and to hack out of its 
fortress the egoism?> which in a thousand fold 


24 In 1415, the Czech reformer, Jan Huss, had been 
guaranteed safe conduct to the Council of Constance 
where he was to explain his theological stance. He was 
there captured and burned at the stake. It is of interest to 
note that one of the questions in Stirner’s matriculation 
examination at the University of Berlin dealt with Huss 
and his followers. Stitner will refer to Huss once again in 
this review. 

25 An indication of Stirner’s conception of Egoism as the 
fundamental principle of individual liberty. 


forms liberates individuals. One can reproach 
him for this disregard, and charge him that his 
system lacks all morality, and it could really be 
said that he lacks any charitable sense of advice 
[Paranese| or pedagogical paternity — which 
could cultivate pure heroes of virtue. This man, 
whose task has been to overthrow the whole 
world by constructing a new world, a world for 
which the old had no space, has, as a school 
master, aroused the base ways of the young, 
and the course of malice and anger at moral 
teaching and the rotting huts and palaces — all 
of which, nevertheless, must collapse as soon as 
Heaven gathers up its comfortable 
[wohleendbrten| Olympianss and casts them out. 
But that is of little concern for the one who can 
only feel exhaustion from wishing to have the 
emptiness of a life outside of himself. But this 
is not so with the brave person, who only 
requires one word — the Logos,” for in it he has 
all and can create all out of it. But because this 
Master, this powerful creator of the word, on 
occasion falls into a rage over this or that minor 
restriction and the loss of this or that reward, 
he loses his control, and then, unrestrained, he 
destroys the nature of the whole world, and 
separates God from his Throne, and scatters 
the whole host of angels into nothingness, 
those who do not know that they have been 
overthrown by “The Trumpet of the Last 
Judgment”. So now, after the death of the 
“Kine”, a busy activity develops among the 
“garbage collectors” [Karrnern]. But did not a 
few dear little angels survive? “I could just eat 
them up, the lot of them.” To find any 
comparison to them would be indeed quite 
grand! But if only to make it more down to 


26 The comfortable, “well-fed” Hegelian academic 
“accomodationalists” as contrasted to such Young 
Hegelians as Strauss, Bauer, Stirner, Feuerbach and 
others who, because of their radical reading of Hegel as 
both unorthodox and revolutionary, were no longer 
welcomed in the academic community. Bauet’s loss of his 
teaching post in Bonn was, for a time, a cause cé/ebre 
among the defenders of academic freedom. 

27 Bauer found support for his linking of the “Lagos” 
which introduces St. John’s Gospel to Hegelian Vernunft 
(reason) in his reading of J. C. Edelmann. See Ernst 
Barnikol Das entdeckte Christentum im V ormarz (Aalen: 
Scientia Verlag, 1989). 


earth, something more appropriate might be 
fitting! 


“You waver to and fro, please try descending, 
A bit more worldly-like your sweet limbs 
bending; 

Though gravity, I grant, sits well on you, 

Id like, just once, to catch you smiling, too; 
Id cherish the delight of it always; 

I have in mind the way that lovers gaze, 

A dimpling near the lips, and it is done. 

You, lad I like the best, so lean and tall, 

That curate’s mien becomes you not at all, 
Give me a little wanton wink, come on! 

You need a decent naked fashion, too, 

That long enfolding robe is over-prim — 
They turn around — now for a backward view! 
I could just eat them up, the lot of them.” 


The lust for affirmation has increased, and 
individuals, by order of the World Spirit 
[Weltgeist], have been admonished to go forth 
and continue the work of Hegel, an order 
which occurs and is exemplified in the 
conclusion of his Lectures on the History of 
Philosophy: “It is my desire that this history of 
Philosophy should contain for you a summons 
to grasp the spirit of the time, which is present 
in us by nature, and —each in his own place— 
consciously to bring it from its natural 
condition, that is, from its lifeless seclusion, 


into the light of day.’2? However, the 
Philosopher himself does not help the present 
world to solve its problems: “How the 


empirical present day is to find its way out of its 
discord, and how things are to turn out for it, 
are questions that must be left up to it and are 
not the immediate practical business and affair 
of philosophy.”° He merely extends the heaven 


28 Johann W. von Goethe, Faust, trans. W. Arndt (New 
York: Norton, 1976) lines 11787-11800. 

29 Hegel's Lectures on the History of Philosophy, trans. E .S. 
Haldane and Frances H. Simson (London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1955) IIT, 553. 

30 Hegel's Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, trans. Peteer 
C. Hodgson (Berkeley: University of California 
Press,1985) III, 162. During his time as a student at the 
University of Berlin, from September of 1826 until 
September of 1828, Stirner had opportunity to hear 


10 


of freedom over the world, and now “leaves” it 
to others as to whether or not they would wish 
to cast an idle glance heavenward. The matter 
is, however, quite otherwise with his followers. 
Since this “empirical present day is to find its 
way out of its discord”, and in that they belong 
to this empirical present day, then they must, as 
the first of the enlightened, enlighten others. 
But at first they cringed and turned from this 
task, and became diplomats and_ peaceful 
mediators. What Hegel had completely and 
wholly torn apart, they thought to rebuild again 
in its particulars. He had not been particularly 
clear as to his rejection and destruction of each 
and every particular. He was often as dark as 
Christ himself when it came to details, and, as it 
is said, in the darkness there are whisperings,*! 
and in it much allows itself to be interpreted 
and re-interpreted. 

It is likely that the dark decade of 
diplomatic barbarity is over.*? It had its good 
aspect and had to happen. We first had to 
absorb all of the old and sick things and then 
expel them so as to despise them, and so learn 
of our ownership and ourselves. But now, as we 
climb strengthened and revitalized from the 
humiliating mud bath which has soiled us with 
all sorts of prudential impurities, we cry out 
“Let the barrier between us be torn down! Let 
there be war to the death!” 

Anyone who now would be diplomatic and 
would seek “peace at all costs” should take care 
that he doesn’t fall between the swords of 
combatants and becomes a bloody victim of his 
own “well-meaning” half-measures. For us, the 


Hegel’s lectures on both the History of Philosophy and 
the Philosophy of Religion. 

31 “Tm Dunkeln ist gut Munkeln”, a common German 
saying, a “Sprichworte’’. In complete form it is “Im 
Dunkeln ist gut Munkeln, aber nicht gut Flohe fangen.” 
[but not good to catch fleas]. 

32 During the decade after Hegel’s death in 1831, his 
orthodox followers found themselves steadily 
marginalized, and with the ascendancy, in 1840, of the 
conservative Prussian King Frederich Wilhelm IV, 
Hegelianism ceased to have any further official sanction 
or influence. It was, as Stitner noted, a “dark decade” for 
the diplomatic Hegelians, the “accomodationalists”’. 

33 “abklaren”, in this context, can have the meaning of 
“expel” as with a diarrhea or enema. 


time for reconciliation and sophistry is past. 
The “Trumpet” has sounded the full battle cry 
of the last judgment. It will sound in some 
drowsy ears, but some will not awaken, and 
some will still imagine that they can remain 
behind the battle lines, and some will think it 
only a meaningless noise which is but wasted 
on war and not spent upon peaceful words — 
but there is no longer any hope for them. If the 
world stand armed against God, and the noisy 
thunder of battle breaks out against the 
Olympian himself and his army of sheep, then 
only the dead will be able to sleep, for the living 
will not surrender their position. We wish no 
more diplomatic “reconciliations”, no 
mediators, no settlements, but only that each 
hostile camp should stand over and against 
each other, and that the godless will stand face 
to face against those who are God-fearing, and 
they will know that they are opposed to one 
another. And here, I repeat, in the sharpness of 
this enmity, the religious zealots will have the 
advantage; for they never have had any instinct 
for friendship. There could be no more skillful 
and at the same time a more righteous way of 
unveiling Hegel’s great heresy, than that of this 
author, who, with faithful zeal, has sounded the 
doomsday trumpet of the last judgment. They 
wish no “reasonable resolutions” but a war of 
annihilation |V ernichtungskrieg|. They have a right 
to this. 

But what can the God-fearing Hegel find 
vexing? With this question we will come to the 
book itself. God-fearing? Who threatens them 
mote with destruction than he who annihilates 
fear? Yes, Hegel is the real advocate and creator 
of that bravery before which cowardly hearts 
have trembled. “Securit adversus homines, secure 
adversus Deos [Confident adversaries of men and 
gods], so ‘Tacitus described the ancient 
Germans. But their confidence, as the gods 
adversaries, went astray and was lost, and the 
“Pear of God” then nested itself in their broken 
natures. But finally, because they have found 
the word, they have re-discovered themselves, 
and now have mastered their chilling fears. 
Henceforth, they will no longer divide the 
eternal word, and will struggle and fight so that 
it will become one again and immanent in all. 
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They have found the eternal word and it cannot 
be destroyed. An authentic German, securus 
adversus Deum, has spoken it, the liberating 
word: Se/f-satisfaction [Selbstgeniigen|, the Absolute 
Sovereignty |Autarkie] of free men. The French 
were the first to emphatically declare the world 
historical idea of Freedom, and we have now 
been freed by the French from all sorts of ideas 
about fear and respect for authority, and have 
seen these ideas fall into nothingness, into 
absurdity. But once again, these ugly hundred- 
headed Hydra ideas have re-appeared — and, 
once again, has not brave self-confidence 
shriveled up in the face of countless fears? The 
French have brought us a salvation which is as 
little complete and stable as that which the fiery 
signs of the Hussite Bohemian storm once gave 
to the German Reformation. The German 
alone is the first to proclaim the historic task of 
Radicalism, for only he alone is radical, and he is 
alone is — without injustice. None ate as 
determined and as ruthless as he is, for he does 
not simply overthrow the existing world, he 
overthrows — himself. Wherever a German 
circles and destroys, there must a God fall, and a 
World be violated. Destruction is the task of the 
German, and the smashing of the temporal his 
eternal role. Here there is no fear or despair: He 
not only drives out the fear of the spiritual, and 
this and that reverential fear, but he drives out 
all fears, even reverence itself and the fear of 
God. 

Escape, you timorous souls, from that 
inward fear of God contained in your love of 
God, escape from that fear for which you 
neither have words nor common thoughts. 
Hegel is unmoved by your pleas, for he has 
transformed your God into a corpse, and so has 
turned your love into abhorrence. The 
“Trumpet” has sounded out the true purpose 
of the of the Hegelian system — which, hidden 
under its Old Testament formulations and 
hesitant expressions, is that “modern thinking, 
in all of its anxiously contrary movements still 
rests firmly upon the presupposition that truth 
and error can be reconciled”. “Away!” calls out 
the Trumpeter, in angry scorn against all such 
thinking, “Away with this lust for 
reconciliation, with this sentimental slop, with 


this crooked and false worldview: only the One 
is true, and if the One and the Other wete set 
together, the Other would fall into nothing. Do 
not come to us with this anxiously sophistical 
timidity of the Schleiermachian school* or that 
of the Positive Philosophy; away with this 
foolishness, which only wishes reconciliation 
because error lives within them, and_ they 
haven’t the courage to tear it out of their hearts. 
So tear it out, and throw away those whose 
forked tongues like those of snakes, filled with 
quick flatteries and mediations, away with them! 
— even if is a witty diplomacy. Your honest 
voice, heart, and nature are louder and stronger 
than that spirit-paralyzing diplomacy. 

The Trumpeter, as he should be, is a 
righteous serf of God, and so rejects Hegel’s 
God as surely the as devout Turk of Allah 
would seek every means against Hegel, the 
blasphemer. 

The Preface is devoted to this diplomatic 
perversion, in which the “Old Hegelians” are 
greeted with the words: “They always have the 
word of reconciliation on their mouth — but 
‘adders’ poison is under their lips.” 

But now, we “will face them with the mirror 
of the system and see if they can recognize 
themselves in it. We will find out! They will be 
compelled to answer! They must answer. We 
pledge before the fact that Gdschel,** Gabler,3’ 
Rosenkranz,** and particularly Henning*? — and 
the rest will answer, for they are guilty before 
their government. The time has come when 
further silence is a crime.””#° 


34 Friedrich D. W. Schleiermacher (1768-1834) is still 
known as “The Father of Modern Protestantism”. Hegel 
was critical of his teachings, which relied upon “a feeling 
of dependence” as the principle basis of religious 
belief... 

35 See trans., pg. 60. The “adders” poison metaphor is 
found in Psalm 140:3. 

36 Karl F. Géschel (1784-1861). Praised by Hegel, 
Goschel, earlier a jurist, assumed undeserved importance 
among the circle of the “accomodationalists” 

37 George A. Gabler (1784-1853) Like Géschel, Gabler 
had also been praised by Hegel and in 1835 became 
Hegel’s official “successor” at the University of Berlin.. 
38 Karl Rosenkranz (1805-79). 

39 Leopold von Henning (1791-1866) 

40 trans., pp. 65-66. 
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A “philosophical school” has also developed 
which would refute Hegel with a “Christian and 
positive philosophy”.#! However, having only 
love for itself, it has, on its own, proceeded to 
oppose the foundations of Christian truth -- it 
has had as little success and influence among 
the believers as among unbelievers. If we 
complain, and the government looked about 
for a doctor, did it find one among these 
positive philosophers? Has the government 
trusted a cure to one of them? No! Others are 
sought out! A Krummacher, a Haavernick,# a 
Hengstenberg,# a Harless,4* must be placed 
before the breach! 

A third set of opponents to Hegelian 
philosophy, the Schleiermachians, are equally 
dismissed: ” They are themselves hooked upon 
the lure of the Evil One, for they would like to 
present the appearance of being philosophical 
themselves, yet they do nothing to encourage 
this appearance. They deserve the word: ‘T 
know your work, that you are neither cold nor 
hot. I would thou wert cold or hot. To then 
because thou art lukewarm, and neither co/d nor 
hot, 1 will spew thee out of my mouth’.’’° Their 
enthusiasm for the “churchly life” is indeed 
recognized by the Trumpeter, but to him they 
are not “earnest, fundamental, comprehensive 
and diligent enough”. They have even found 


41 Friedrich W. J. Schelling (1775-1854) was invited to 
Berlin in 1840, by Friedrich Wilhelm IV, in the hopes 
that Schelling’s “Christian” and “positive” philosophy 
would diminish the influence of Hegelianism. Schelling’s 
lectures were adjuded to be unclear and confused, and 
soon failed to attract any auditors. . 

42 Friedrich W. Krummacher (1796-1860) An influential 
and popular preacher who, in 1840, by order of King 
Frededrich Wilhelm IV, replaced the Hegelian theologian 
Marheineke as the official Court Preacher in Berlin. 

4 Henrich A. C. Havernick (1811-1845) An associate of 
Hengstenberg. 

4 Ernst W. Hengstenberg (1802-1869), The leading 
figure among the conservative pietists, set upon retaining 
the close association of church and state. 

45 Gottlieb C. A. Harless (1806-1879). A popular 
Lutheran writer and preacher, known for his criticism of 
rationalist theology. 

46 Stirner has collapsed and recast some text in this 
citation of a passage from the Trwmpet, although he does 
not change the sense of the text. He does not reference 
the biblical passage, taken from Rev. 3:15-17. See trans., 
pp. 79-80. 


“nothing to set against the blasphemous 
declarations” of Bruno Bauer (die evangel. 
Landeskirche Preussens und die Wissenschaft) .47 

But finally, it came to Leo,‘ “who first had 
the courage to publicly step forth against this 
Godless philosophy, to formally accuse it and 
to make the Christian-minded government take 
notice of the pressing danger threatened by this 
philosophy to the state, Church and to all 
morality”.? But Leo is also rebuked insofar as 
he was insufficiently stern, and his work still 
“penetrated with some secular leavening”, 
which provided him with much hair splitting. 
The conclusion is cheaply constructed with 
psalms anathematizing the Godless. 

The Introduction [to the Trumpet] reveals to 
us the real intention of the raging man: “The 
hour has now sttuck in which the last, the 
worst, and the proudest enemy of the Lord will 
be brought to earth. This last enemy is also the 
most dangerous, these “Wild Men’ — these 
people of the Antichrist — have dared to declare 
the non-existence of the Eternal Lord, and this 
in the full light of day, in the market,*! before all 
Christian Europe, in the light of the sun which 
has never shone upon such wickedness. They 
have practiced an idolatrous adultery with the 
Whote of Reason while they have murdered the 
Anointed of God. But Europe, once filled with 
Holy Zeal, strangled the Whore, and then 
bound itself into a Holy Alliance so as to cast 
the Antichrist into chains and to once again set 
up the eternal alters of the True Lord. 

But then came — No! — but then was scented, 
nursed, protected, sheltered, indeed honored 
and paid, a man who was stronger than the 
French, that enemy from without which had 


47 trans., p. 81. The Die evangelischen Landeskirche Preusssens 
und die Wissenschaft (1840), it was an early sign of Bauet’s 
critical viewpoint of orthodox religion. 

48 Henrich Leo (1799-1878). See Translator’s Introduction. 
# trans., p. 96. 

59 “Welschen”, which might also be translated, simply as 
the “Nuts”, in that “Welschennuss” are “walnuts”. The 
term “Welschen” was applied by the more conventional 
citizens, to that informal Berlin circle, “Die Freien [The 
Free Ones]” in which Stirner, Bauer, and others, such as 
Engels, were participants. 

>! Die Freien usually gathered in Hzppel’s Bierstube on 
Gendarmensmarkt, a market place in central Berlin. 
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been conquered, and he gave new foundation 
to the principles of Hell, and raised them into 
the power of a law. Hegel was called forth and 
fixed at the center of the University of Berlin! 
He had, with the attractive powers of 
philosophy over German youth, secured his 
introduction. 

One cannot believe that this mob, which the 
Christian state in our times is compelled to 
strugele against, is fixed upon any other 
principle or other teaching than that set out by 
the Master of Deceit. It is certainly true that 
this younger school of Hegelians is quite 
different from that first which gathered itself 
about its master, for this younger school have 
openly cast away all godliness and modesty and 
strugele openly against Church and State. They 
have inverted the cross and threaten to upset 
the throne itself — such opinions and deeds of 
which the older school might appear incapable. 
But if the older school did not rise up to these 
things, to this devilish energy, it was only the 
result of chance circumstance, for 
fundamentally and in principle, if we go back to 
the actual teaching of the master, the latest 
disciples have added nothing new — they have 
only torn away the thin veil which briefly 
concealed the thought of the master and have 
revealed —shamelessly enough— the system in its 
nakedness.” 

Accepting the charges against Hegel’s 
system, it is now incumbent upon us to 
examine more closely the actual contents of the 
book. The reason for this is that in order to 
present a review of the work that is not lost or 
wasted upon the reader, it is requisite that the 
order of the work itself be directly laid out. We 
know of no better way to do this, since the 
author’s memory might not have taken in all of 
the significant passages in Hegel’s work that 
could have been criticized. 

In addition, as announced on page 163,53 the 
Trumpet is to be followed with a second part, 


>? This theme of “exposure” is a dominant one 
throughout Young Hegelianism, particularly with Marx 
and Bauer. See Stanley E. Hyman’s The Tangled Bank: 
Darwin, Marx, Frazeer, and Freud as Imaginative Writers. 
(New York, 1962). 

3 Trumpet, final page of Chapter 12. trans., p. 202. 


which will show “how Hegel would prove that 
the character of the religious consciousness, a 
particular phenomenon of self-consciousness, 
atises out of the inner dialectic of self- 
consciousness’, and at the same time “Hegel’s 
hatred against religious and Christian art and his 
disintegration of all positive legal codes”. 

And so, for the satisfaction of the reader 
who takes a lively interest in the questions of 
our time, and who would not allow this book to 
be ignored, and who might find material which 
might have been missed, we will now avail 
ourselves of the opportunity to survey the 
thirteen chapters of this book. 

In the first Chapter, “The Religious relation 
as a Substantial” the Trumpeter presents Hegel 
as one who has “drawn a twofold cover over 
his work of destruction”. One is the cover 
under which Hegel, who speaks countless times 
of God, and under which he almost always 
appears as if he understands God as that living 
God, Who was before the world exited, etc. 
The older Hegelians (a Géschel at their head) 
stay at this viewpoint. But there is yet a further 
cover which is set up: that religion is a 
dialectical substance-relationship, in which the 
individual is related to the universal, which as 
substance, or — as it is said — absolute Idea as to 
that which has power over it. Accepting this, 
the individual spirit will abandon its particular 
uniqueness and set itself in unity with the 
absolute Idea.4* The most powerful spirits 
(Strauss and others) have handed themselves 
over and are captured by this view. “But,” it is 
finally said, “more dangerous than _ this 
[Pantheistic] view is the thing in itself, which is 
immediately present to every open and expert 
eye if it but exerts itself to a certain extent: this 
is set forth as the understanding of religion as 
being nothing more than an inward relationship 
of sel/f-consciousness to itself, and that all powers, 
which exist as substance or absolute idea are 
but appearances differentiated from _ self- 
consciousness, being merely religious images 
objectified out of self- consciousness.”55 


4 close paraphrasing of Bauer’s writing. trans.., p. 96. 
5 trans., p. 96. 
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After this, the content of the first chapters is 
evident: 


The Ghost of the World Spirit. 

Hatred Against God 

Hatted of the Established Order. 

Admiration for the French and 

Contempt for the German. 

The Destruction of Religion. 

The Hatred of Judaism 

Partiality for the Greeks. 

Hatred of the Church. 

0. Contempt of Holy Scripture and 
Sacred History. 

11. Religion as the Product of Self- 

consciousness. 

12. The Dissolution of Christianity. 

13. Hatred Against Fundamental 

Scholarship and the Usage of Latin. 

(As the Trumpeter has it, a comic 

supplement). 
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The announced second part,3¢ for which 
the author might wish a comprehensive 
memory, since he lacks no other talents, should 
be immediately reviewed after it appears, for 
then, perhaps, something might be found and 
added to what he has already written. Now, 
finally, why is it that we should honestly 
consider this book a Mummery? Perhaps 
because no God fearing person can be so free 
and intelligent as the writer is. “Who cannot 
have the best, is truly not the best!” 

-- END 


°° Marx had been expected to contribute to this second 
part, but failed to do so. 


